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Editorial Notes 


have trav- 
elled through Holland on their way to 


Several correspondents who 
Germany have sent us some Dutch sup- 
plements. The of interesting 
items in these is rather small. The 
catalogues are all Dutch Odeon and are 
dated 1942 and 1943. The largest, ap- 
parently a summary of previous years, 
has only 16 pages; the others are 4 pages 
each. Although there was no date on the 
large list, it is apparent from several 
smaller supplements that it was issued 
in 1942. According to the dates of some 
of the supplements, the procedure in Hol- 
land, as elsewhere, was to issue a list each 
quarter. All the shops visited by our cor- 
respondents were bombed out and noth- 
ing in the way of actual records was 
available. 

Examination of these catalogues reveals 
a close relation with the German output. 
The recordings of Mengelberg and the 
Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam 
head the list, but these are all older ones 
made for Odeon before the conductor and 
his orchestra signed up with Telefunken 
—a contract made, as most will recall, 
prior to the war. A séries of recordings 
by the Berlin Opera House Orchestra, 
conducted by Fritz Lehmann, are listed, 
and a group by the same conductor with 
the Great Radio Symphony Orchestra of 
Brussels. In the latter list, we find a re- 
cording of Reger’s Romantic Suite, Opus 
125 (discs ZXX 9136/39). There is an- 
other long list by the German Opera 
House Orchestra, direction’ of Arthur 
Grueber, and a list featuring the German 
conductor Herman Abendroth with the 


number 
new 


Great Symphony Orchestra (the word 
“Radio” left out); these are obviously 
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relistings ot 


Abendroth’s older Parlo- 
phone recordings. A Haydn symphony 
marked No.. 63, played by the Brussels 
Conservatory Orchestra with no conduct- 
or's name given, is presumably the work 
Defauw made many years ago, and once 
available on Columbia discs 68067/68-D. 

Of slight interest may be the Music for 
Orchestra (in one movement) by Rudi 
Stephan, played by the Berlin State Or- 
chestra, direction of Fritz Lehmann (discs 
ZXX 9132/33). We have not seen this 
listed anywhere previously. By and large 
most of the list contains old Odeon re- 
cordings, many dating back over a decade, 
by Otto Dobrindt, Hans Knappertsbusch, 
Pietro Mascagni, Max von Schillings and 
Robert Heger. Even Eduard Moericke is 
represented, with his Moldau perform- 
ance, which dates back a decade and a 
half, but which apparently the Dutch, like 
many others, still regard as the best in- 
terpretation of this work ever recorded. 
From information forwarded to us, we 
gather that European record collectors 
were not apt to discard old favorites, 
even of symphonic recordings, in favor 
of newer and more modern reproduc- 
tion. Probably record listeners in Europe 
found that many modern recordings did 
not reproduce as well on their equip- 
ment. Since in Europe one was more apt 
to see people driving cars of ten or more 
years of age than newer ones, it can be 
assumed that radio and phonograph 
equipment was similarly out-of-date. 

All of the above data was gleaned 
from the larger catalogue; the shorter lists 
or supplements reveal only a few new 
items, which are given below. There are 
many duplications of older material, ap- 
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parently listed again to reawaken interest 
in them. 


GRIEG: Ballade in G minor, Opus 24; 
Cor de Groot (piano) (RXX 8791/92). 
FRANCK: Sonata in A major; Gerhard 
Taschner (violin) and de Groot (piano) 


(RXX 8793/96). 

LISZT: Sonata in B minor; de Groot 
(piano) (0-8772/75). 

LEHAR: Guiditta—Meine Lippen, and 
Du bist meine Sonne; Jarmilla Novat- 


na (soprano) with Vienna Philharmon- 
ic Orch., dir. Franz Lehar (0-26316). 


MOZART Symphony No. 41 in C marj- 
r (Jupiter), K. 551; Geneva Symph- 
ony Orchestra, dir. Ernest Ansermet 
RXX 8778/81) 

QUANTZ (arr. Pillney): Trio in D may- 
or; K. H. Pillney (harpsichord), R. 


Fritzsche (flute), and K. Schwamberg- 
er (gamba) (AA 7955). 

BACH, P. E. (arr. Pillney): Trio in A 
minor; Same ensemble (0-3606). 
REGER: Sonatine in E minor, Opus 89, 
No. 1; de Groot (piano) (0-8799/90). 


All the supplements have long lists of 
popular music, featuring German artists. 
The larger supplement has some operatic 


selections, sung in German, by Hugo 
Meyer-Welfing (tenor), Hans Wocke 
(baritone), and Sven-Olaf Sandberg 


(baritone). Only the last-named forsakes 
the Italian repertoire to record two of 
Papageno’s arias from Mozart's Magic 
Flute—Der Vogelfaenger and Ein Maed- 
chen oder Weibchen (disc ZA 4638), and 
the Serenade and Drinking Song from 













































Don Giovanni coupled with Figaro’s Se 
:uol ballare from The Marriage of Figaro 
(disc ZXX 9135). 

* * * *x * 

The ~ following Telefunken releases 
were issued in Italy on August 1, 1943. 
They should have appeared at the end 
of Pvt. Goldstein's list last month 
but were not included in his original lists 
and hence not discovered until after we 
had gone to press. 


WOLF-FERRARI: Jewels of the Madonna 
—Intermezzi I and Il; German Opera 


Leo 


House Orch., dir. W. Lutze (disc E- 
3143). 

DVORAK: Concerto in A minor, Op. 53; 
Georg Kulenkampff (violin), Berlin 


Phil. Orch., dir.. Eugen Jochum (discs 
SK-3237 /40). 

MARINUZZI: Rito Nuziale; La Scala 
Orch., dir. Gino Marinuzzi (disc SKB- 


3267). 

RAVEL: Bolero: Belgian Radio Institute 
Sym. Orch., dir. Franz Andre (discs E- 
3165 66). 

SIBELIUS: Swan of Tuonela Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw Orch., dir. E. von Bein- 
um disc SK-3236). This would seem to 
be the first time that Mengelberg’s Or- 
chestra has appeared on records under 
the direction of another conductor). 

STRAUSS, Joh.: The Bat — Overture; 
Vienna Phil. Orch, dir. Clemens 
Krauss (disc SK-3161). : 

WAGNER: Die Meistersinger—Prelude; 
Amsterdam Concertgebouw Orch., dir. 
Mengelberg (disc SK-3137). 
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REVOLUTION 


IN RECORDING 








By Gordon Mercer 


Most record collectors are unaware of 
the fact that American recording com- 
panies have drastically altered the balance 
between lows and highs in their record- 
ings of the past eight or ten years. This 
has been accomplished qu¢etly, one might 
almost say surreptitiously. The result has 
been a mismatching of records and re- 
producing equipment. I do not mean to 
imply that the change in recording char- 
acteristics was made without reasons for 
that is not so. But whether the reasons 
are good is, in the writer’s opinion, de- 
batable. The whole matter has been very 
secretive and even independent design- 
ers of phonographs cannot find out just 
what the current recording characteristics 
are even though this knowledge would 
be of considerable aid in’’getting more 
natural reproduction. This policy ~is in- 
comprehensible since the information 
has little commercial value. 

The frequency balance used in making 
recordings has an important practical, 
dovetailing relationship to the design of 
the reproducing instrument. For example, 
if a recording is made with a deficiency 
in bass, the reproducer must have a com- 
plimentary increased sensitivity to bass. 
This is the fundamental reason why a re- 
cording often sounds well on one machine 
and not on another. 

Often record critics go far astray in 
judging the technical excellence of record- 
ing, although some of them qualify their 
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recommendations with a statement of the 
type of machine and needle with which 
the record was played. But this method 
of covering up by the critic does not 
necessarily assure help to his readers, since 
not one out of a hundred may use the 
same equipment and the same needle. In 
the opinion of the writer, mo recording 
cam be accurately apprased from a tonal 
standpoint unless it 1s played with control 
settings that bear a defuste relationship 
to the recordimg characteristics. 1 once 
visited the head of one of the large rec- 
ord companies, who played for me a new 
recording, about to be released, on a 
machine that could not possibly have 
matched the characteristics of the orig- 
inal recording equipment. He seemed un- 
aware of the distortion of tone. Yet he 
used this machine in his office day after 
day. 

To make this problem clearer and 
more specific we shall delve briefly into 
its historical background. In the early 
‘twenties the Western Electric Company 
(Bell Laboratories) developed an electric- 
al recording system based on magnetic 
recording cutters and magnetic pickups. 
It is important to note that there were 
no crytal pickups at that time. 

The natural characteristic of magnetic 
cutters is to cut grooves whose amplitudes 
(or volumes) are inversely proportional to 
to the frequency. In other words, the low- 
er the note reproduced, the wider the 
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excursion of the needle, and conversely 
the higher the note the less the excursion 
of the needle. In order to prevent over- 
cutting on the low notes which result in 
high notes being recorded too weakly, it 
the 
amplitude (or volume) of the notes be- 


was arbitrarily decided to reduce 
low 300 cycles. For each octave below 
300 they were reduced fifty percent (or 6 
DB, as the sound men say). Above 300 
cycles the recording had the natural or 
‘flat’ 


standard 


characteristic. This then became the 


so-called ‘Western Electric 
characteristic.” This characteristic was ad- 
hered to for many years in America and 


is adhered to to this day in Europe. 


Too Much Bass 


It is interesting to note that early 
electrical recordings (circa 1926) have 


bass notes recorded at such high ampli- 
tude that they often threw the pickup out 
of the groove. Symphonic recordings of 
this period tend to have bass notes that 
are too strong to play or wear satisfac- 
torily. Early Philadelphia Orchestra rec- 
ords offer examples of this sort of thing 

the earliest electrical recording of 
Saint-Saéns’ Danse Macabre being a most 
pertinent example. A little more caution 
in cutting the remedied this 
difficulty. Both radio and phonograph 
manufacturers went berserk at this time 
in the matter of reproducing bass, be- 
cause neither records nor radio reproduc- 


bass soon 


tion had previously had any genuine 
semblence of bass. 
Sometime around 1934, the Victor 


concern gradually and cautiously decided 
to depart from the old Western Electric 
standard by raising the frequency at 
which the bass was reduced. This result- 
ed in records with considerably less bass 
over-all, which permitted recording much 
more loudly without over-cutting into the 
next groove. The reasons for this change 
were probably these: first, to reduce the 


scratch which resulted from the added 
loudness; second, to accommodate the 
recordings to the extremely high bass 


sensitivity of crystal pickups; and lastly, 
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to enable them to record the extreme 


dynamics of such conductors as Toscanini 
and Koussevitzky. Columbia did not fol- 
low suit for some years and the European 
affiliates of both these companies have 
never elected, to my knowledge and be- 
lief, to alter the standard. 


Boston “Pops” Records 


In my estimation, the records of the 
Boston “Pops” are the best eamples, even 
today, of this method of recording. They 
are ideally tailored to the frequency 
characteristic of crystal pickups. For this 
reason, they do not sound well when re- 
produced through a magnetic pickup un- 
less the amplifier has an efficient bass 
boster which will provide the same over- 
all frequency of a crystal pickup. One 
aware of the facts can comprehend fully 
why the English have been highly critical 
of American recordings in recent years. 

When Victor introduced a new sys- 
tem of recording or, more correctly, alter- 
ed the old system to include an intensifi- 


cation of high frequencies the reduction 


of bass and the accompanying change 
ioward greater brightness in high- 


frequency response was accomplished by 
microphone placements and other tech- 
niques which resulted in recording highs 
with an extreme brilliance; the idea being 
that the records could be played on a 
machine deficient in high frequencies (and 
having less range than the records) and 
still sound sufficiently bright to give the 
impression that one was hearing high 
frequencies which were not actually being 
reproduced. (This, of course, resulted in 
a reduction of scratch since reproducers 
deficient in highs tend to suppress scratch.) 
Offhand, this all sounds like a good 
idea, particularly since the natural charac- 
teristics of crystal pickups make this new 
type of records sound quite well. But as 
so often happens, there are impediments, 
in this case two: 
(1) Such records are characterized by 
considerable distortion. 
(2) No commercially available mach- 
ines, to my knowledge, have bass 
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tone-controls that accurately ac- 
commodate the reproduction to 
the two radically different record- 
ing characteristics. 

The merits and demerits of the two 
systems of recording constitute a highly 
involved technical controversy, the de- 
tails of which are somewhat beyond the 
scope of this article. Opinions seem to 
be rather evenly divided. The writer is 
inclined to side with the European eng- 
ineers because of considerable experience 
in trying to reproduce recordings of the 
newer type with the same degree of suc- 
cess attained from the European, which 
seem to have much less distorted tone. 


Regarding Scratch and Needles 


As regards scratch, which is definitely 
reduced by the new technique, the sole 
catch remains that loudly recorded high 
frequencies cannot be accurately followed 
by needles of practical design. This then 
is the most outstanding flaw of present- 
day American recordings. (Please note 
that the recording is practically never 
really distorted in the making; it is in 
the reproduction, that distortion takes 
place.) Most recordings, no matter how 
loud and brilliant theoretically, could be 
played with no distortion if the ideal 
needle could be made. The ideal needle, 
if viewed from the side, would resemble 

plane, something which in a needle 1s 
impossible to achieve. This fact was 
known to Edison as early as 1897, and in 
1903 he patented a needle that approxi- 
mated the ideal shape. There is good 
reason for people saying that recording 
is distorted when it has grooves not play- 
able with needles of practical design. 
However, the truth of the matter has al- 
ready been told in the needle article pub- 
lished in the May 1945 issue of this mag- 
azine. 

The current prevalence of over-brilliant 
recordings which distort in reproduction 
is doubtless based on the manufacturers’ 
assumption that the public is far more 
sensitive to and irritated by scratch than 
by distortion. This basic idea has largely 
determined the design of all domestic 
record reproducing equipment, recordings 
and even radio equipment, where static 
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is analogous to scratch. This assumption 
is doubtless valid for the public at large, 
although it is probably not valid for dis- 
criminating listeners. 

The general increase in loudness made 
possible by reducing the bass in record- 
ings also contributes to distorted repro- 
duction, because crystal pickups in gen- 
eral use in this country produce rapidly 
increasing amounts of distortion as the 
loudness of the recording increases. Of 
course, it must be borne in mind that the 
louder the reproduction, the less the 
scratch. This is particularly important 
with the poor pressings we have had dur- 
ing the war. 

Fortunately for the cause of scratch re- 
duction there have been several recent, 
although not marked improvements in 
needle and pickup design, which for the 
first time in the development of the 
phonograph permits the drastic reduction 
of scratch without reducing brilliance 
(highs). When these improvements are 
available to the general public the over- 
brilliant records will be even less desir- 


able. 
Your Tone Controls 


As far as tonal balance is concerned, 
the high tone-control (suppressor) that 
is part of almost every radio is a very 
adequate means of controlling excess 
brilliance, but it will not necessarily 
supply a reasonable balance. There is a 
rather widespread impression that the use 
of high-suppression can do nothing but 
ruin the reproduction. This idea has been 
promulgated by a group of highly pedan- 
tic engineers and semi-professional _ set- 
builders, who possess a narrow and in- 
adequate understanding of the whole pic- 
ture. Use your high-suppression tone-con- 
trol as much as you wish, and let your own 
ears determine when the reproduction is 
most natural. Remember that many of 
your records are purposely made over- 
brilliant so as to permit reduction of 
scratch by high-suppression. Columbia’s 
new recording of Beethoven's Seventh 
Symphony, played by the Philadelphja 
Orchestra, conducted by Ormandy, of- 
fers a case in point. This recording sounds 
somewhat shrill on some tone-control set- 
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tings, but can be made to sound very well 
by the judicious use of the high-suppress 
or tone control. 

In the matter of a well balanced bass 
however, the problem of good reproduc 
tion is far more difficult. In order to get 
all-around good results with European 
as well as American recordings (that 1s, 
those American recordings made since 
the process of recording mentioned above 
came into use), one must have a_ bass 
boosting tone-control possessing an ex 
tremely wide range. A control capable of 
making the bass reproductions either 
slightly deficient or very strong when such 
changes are indicated by the type of re- 
cording. 


European Recording 


This brings us to a consideration ot the 
European record. The opposite to the 
Boston “Pops” type of reproduction is rep- 
resented by Beecham’s London Philhar 
monic recordings. These are good ex 
amples of present-day European recording 
technique. Those who own crystal pick- 
ups, with an inadequate bass-control sys- 
tem, have probably found that the bass 
on the Beecham records sounds tubby and 
the reproduction deficient in brilliance. 
In other words, if the machine has the 
correct response to make the Boston 
“Pops” records full and well balanced in 
the bass and at the: same time not overly 
brilliant in the high range, it will be 
found that the Beecham records repro- 
duced under the same circumstances will 
sound tubby and over-emphasized in the 
low range and insufficiently bright in 
the high. 

From the above it can be understood 
why alterations of tone controls, more 
particularly on the bass side, will be es- 
sential to obtain realistic and well bal- 
anced reproduction from the two types 
of recording. We repeat: if the tonal re- 
sponse is right for a European recording, 
the modern American one—typified by a 
Boston “Pops” example—will sound defi- 
cient in bass and over-brilliant to the 
point of shrillness, and vice versa. 

To sum up: if you have adequate tone- 
controls on your phonograph, do not 
hesitate to use them to compensate for 
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the wide differences that exist in record- 
ings today. Since there seems no broadly 
accepted standard of frequency response, 
your best bet is to use your own ears in 
adjusting the controls for well balanced 
reproduction in your own home. Do not 
be surprised to find that radically changed 
seitings of your tone-control may be nec- 
essary for different recordings. It is well 
to remember that living rooms vary in 
their tonal characteristics over a wide 
range, owing to variations in size and 
shape and in types of furnishings, par- 
ticularly rugs, drapes and _ over-stuffed 
furniture 





BOOK REVIEW. 


MOZART, His Charactetr, His Work, 
By Alfred Einstein. Translated by 
Arthur Mendel and Nathan Broder. 
Oxford University Press. 1945. 492 pp. 
Price $5.00. 

A This is in many ways a remarkable 

book. Mr. Einstein iells us in his preface 

that for many years he has been occupied 
wi:h intensive study of Mozart. One re- 
sult of his labor is his monumental re- 
vision (Third Edition) of Koechel’s 

Chronological Thematic Catalogue (1937), 

which should be translated and published 

in an American edition. 





The present volume is another fruit 
of Einstein's studies. It is especially valu 
able for the light it throws on the less 
well-known compositions. It would be 
gratifying if his high praise of some of 
these came to the attention of recording 
companies and artists. He makes us feel 
that many worthwhile compositions 
hitherto unrecorded could be advantage- 
ously added to the catalogues. 

Mr. Einstein tells us in the beginning 
that he has made “no effort to retell in 
all its details the story of Mozart's life.” 
The reader should be warned that the 
book is directed to those music lovers 
who already have some knowledge of 
Mozart's life and music. The work is ar- 
ranged in an unusual manner. The bio- 
graphical section is not a_ standard 


(Continued on page 272) 
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BROTHERLY LOVE IN THE GROOVE 





By Ulysses Walsh 


Years ago, a joker solemnly told me 
that the small-town post office in which 
he worked was full of brotherly love. 

Asked “how come?”, he replied: “Well, 
if any brotherly love ever was put into 
the place, it’s still there. It’s certainly 
never been used.” 

I always think of that clerk and his 
droll description of the way he and his 
fellow workers were constantly quarreling 
among themselves, when I muse on the 
way in which the leading American 
phonograph companies used to fight one 
another, hammer-and-tongs. 

The old-timers lavished no_ brotherly 
love on their competitors. If they had 
spent as much money on improving their 
recording and reproducing methods as 
in law suits and more or less under-cov- 
er efforts to put the opposition out of 
business, everybody probably would have 
benefited in the long run. 

I don't know of any more amusing 
way to illustrate the cut-throat tactics of 
the early disc and cylinder manufacturers 
than to give a few examples of the way 
they altered or boycotted popular songs 
with topical allusions that might con- 
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ceivably give their foes a break. 

One of the first songs that contained a 
reference to the “talking machine” was 
the 1909 hit, My Wife's Gone to the 
Country. It also was one of the first suc- 
cessful numbers in which Irving Berlin 
had a hand. He and the late George Whit- 
ing provided words to which Ted Snyder 
set an irresistible tune. 

This rollicking ditty told how a cer- 
tain “Mr. Brown” rejoiced when his wife 
left him alone in the city to enjoy a 
much needed rest. In the third stanza it 
was set forth that Brown “sang his joyful 
story into a phonograph” and that, when 
he grew tired of shouting his happiness at 
wifie’s being away, “the neighbors heard 
the same old tune on Brownie’s grapha- 
phone.” 

Strictly speaking, an Edison cylinder 
instrument in those days was a “phono- 
graph,” and a Columbia disc or cylinder 
device was a “graphophone,” so Brown's 
machine seems to have been rather casual 
about changing its species. 

The words, at any rate, would appear 
inoffensive enough. Edison and Colum- 
bia cheerfully reproduced that third 
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stanza, but Victor, which didn't make any 
apparatus with a recording device, took 
one cold look and austerely ordered it 
cut out. In Arthur Collins’ and Byron G. 
Harlan’s Victor record there is no mention 
of Mr. Brown's recording activities, but 
the rest of the song is unchanged. For 
strictly business reasons, Victor patrons 
got short measure. 

As a rule, though, it was the other 
companies that suppressed references to 
Victor products. That was because the 
Victrola was the most famous reproduc- 
ing instrument—so celebrated that mil- 
lions of people thought “Victrola” a more 
elegant term than “phonograph” or “talk- 
ing machine” and applied it to any in- 
strument., no matter what the manufac- 
turer's name. 


The Victrola Song 


Two Broadway boys, Grant Clarke and 
Maurice Abrahams, made some money 
in 1914 from a transiently popular com- 
position called They Start the Victrola 
(And Go Dancing Around the Floor), 
but by putting the name of Victor's 
pride and joy into the title they beat 
themselves out of royalties they might 
have collected if they had been less speci- 
fic. Victor had its most popular comedian, 
Billy Murray, do a recording of the num- 
ber, but other companies turned it down. 
I imagine Billy got some dirty looks from 
the Edison company, to which he was 
under contract, for singing that Victrola 
Song. 

With such an attitude toward a bona 
fide popular song, there obviously was 
no chance of numbers wriiten to order 
to extol the merits of a certain brand of 
phonograph being used by competitors 
When Louis J. Winsch made a Pathe 
record in 1918 containing a composition 
written by somebody named Miller, en- 
titled At Home With my Pathé Pathée- 
phone, nobody else gave it a tumble. The 
song was an especially appropriate one 
for Winsch to sing, however, because he 
was not only an exclusive Pathé recording 
artist, but was one of the sales force of the 
company’s Philadelphia distributors. Nat- 
urally, any tune designed to stimulate 
Pathé sales was right down his alley 
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Columbia recorded The Columbia 
Phonograph Company March, but no- 
body else did, and only Pathé immortal- 
ized The Red Rooster Rag, presumably 
tailored-to-measure to advertise its trade- 
mark. 

As it happened, Cal Stewart died short- 
ly after: recording Uncle John Buys a 
Victrola for Victor in 1920, but if he had 
lived to talk the same skit into other 
companies’ recording horns it certainly 
wouldn't have been a “Victor-Victroly” 
that upset “Punkin Center.” 

By the same token, when Charles Ross 
Taggart came through with a similar af- 
fair called Uncle Zeb Buys a Grapho- 
phone, he had no chance of recording it 
for any company except Columbia. 

In 1918 Harry DeCosta wrote a song 
called That Soothing Serenade. After list- 
ening to it you got the idea that Mr. 
DeCosta had heard Drigo’s Serenade at 
some time in his life. One line of the 
lyric was, “Now my Victrola plays all 
day that melody through and through.” 
With brilliant rhyming ingenuity, the 
composer explained: “It cheers me when 
I'm blue. 

Henry Burr made a Victor record of 
the song, but nearly every other record- 
ing company left it severely alone. Burr 
did, however, sing it for Pathé under his 
real name of Harry McClaskey. I haven't 
heard the Pathé record, but I'd take a 
small bet that “Victrola” isn’t used in it 


Substituting Words 


Sometimes, as I have indicated, another 
word was substituted for the one Victor 
advertising had made famous. In 1924, 
when two young ladies calling themselves 
the MacDowell Sisters made an Edison 
record of The Baby Sister Blues, they 
were confronted by the words: 


When we ask if we can have a 
Coca--Cola, 

Ma says ‘Stay at home and _ play 
your Victrola!’.” 

This they changed to “Ma says, ‘Stay 
at home and play your Edisonola’.” Since 
the Edison company always referred for- 
mally to its disc instrument as the New 
Fdison and poked fun at companies that 
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insisted on trade names ending in -ola, 
the girls were taking a slight liberty, but 
no doubt an “Edisonola” was less object- 
ionable under the circumstances than a 
Victrola would have been. 

Another Edison example: In 1926, the 
late Billy Jones, tenor of the beloved 
Jones and Hare “Happiness Boys” comedy 
team, recorded a German dialect song, 
Schultz is Back Again With His Boom- 
Boom-Boom. The street musicians des- 
cribed in the lyric must have been good, 
for the second stanza began: 


“It’s goodbye, my Victrola, 
And farewell, radio. 
It’s so long, Pianola, 
Each one of you must go.” 


—because of the superior attractions of 
Schultz’s band. Jones got by ingeniously, 
by changing “Victrola” to “Amb’rola,” as 
close as the rhythm allowed him to come 
to using “Amberola,” the name of the 
Edison cylinder record-playing machine. 

When Billy Murray in 1921 sang Bal- 
lard Macdonald’s and Nat Vincent's My 
Old New Jersey Home for Victor, he of 
course retained the line, “on the wind- 
mill there’s a big Victrola shown,” but 
when Jack Norworth did this masterly 
“mock-ballad” for Pathé, he changed that 
line to “and the windmill represents a 
Pathéphone.” 


Changing Blurbs 


Billy Williams, the Australian comed- 
ian who was as popular throughout the 
British Empire for several years before 
his death in 1915 as Murray was in the 
Uniied States, got around trade rivalries 
slickly. He sang for all British recording 
companies, so when he wrote something 
called Let’s have a Song Upon the Phono- 
graph, he prepared several choruses. The 
one about the phonograph was used for 
his Edison record, but on other makes 
the instrument became a_ graphophone, 
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a gramophone or a zonophone! 


If the recording companies refused to 
allow any free advertising for their 
“enemies” to slip through, they occas- 
sionally managed to plug their own out- 
put in records, for which people had 
paid good money. 

Back in 1916 Edison issued in time 
for the Christmas trade a Diamond Disc 
called, Christmas Morning With the Kid- 
dies. About a third of the way through 
a honeyed feminine voice remarked to 
the “kiddies”: “And now, darlings, let’s 
hear Daddy’s Christmas present to all of 
us —a wonderful new Edison Diamond 
Disc phonograph!” There was then the 
recorded sound of an Edison machine 
playing a short extract from the Edison 
record of Joy to the World, after which 
the feminine voice remarked, “Oh, isn’t 
it lovely?” 

Christmas Morning With the Kiddies 
also appeared on a Blue Amberol cyl- 
inder. Most Edison cylinders after 1914 
were dubbed from discs, but I wonder if, 
on this occasion, a special “take” was 
made so that Daddy’s Christmas present 
to the family could be “a wonderful Edi- 
son Diamond Amberola”? 

When the aged Mr. Edison brought 
out his unsuccessful long-playing records 
in 1926, Al Campbell and Jack Kauf- 
man gave them a boost in their Diamond 
Disc of Why Did Dr. Jekyll-Hyde? 

The comedians were pretending they 
were attending a performance of Dr. 
Jeykll and Mr. Hyde. Mid-way, Campbell 
complained about a long intermission be- 
tween the imaginary first and second acts, 
and Kaufman replied, “Well, anyhow, 
that will just give us time to go home 
and play that new 40-minute record of 
Thomas Edison's.” 

I wonder what would have happened 
if Al and Jack, who were also singing for 
several other companies, had inserted that 
byplay on any record but an Edison! 
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SWEDISH CHAMBER MUSIC 





By F. F. Clough & G. J. Cuming 


Here is a list of records, made by Swed- 
ish H.M.V. under the auspices of the 
Swedish Foreign Office and the Swedish 
Composers’ Association, which may inter- 
est readers and perhaps spur them on to 
agitate for the release of these discs in 
the States. In the not too distant future, 
the interested readers may be able to 
procure these recordings through some of 
the dealers specializing in imports. The 


listed discs are all 12-inch. 
Album One 

ROMAN, J. H. (arr. H. Rosenberg): 
Church Sonata-Trio in G minor, for 
two oboes and continuo; played by Ing- 
rid Kjellstrom and Rolf Lannerholm 
(oboes), and Arik Arnhom _harpsi- 
chord) Discs Nos. DB-11000/01 (3 
sides). 


BERNWALD, F.: String Quartet in E flat: 
played by Kyndel Quartet. Discs DB- 
11001 and 11002/03 (5 sides). 

ROSENBERG, H. 
Opus 
Discs 
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String Quartet No. 4, 
79; played by Garaguly Quartet. 
DB-11004/06. 


Album Two 


STENHAMMAR, W.: Serenade in C 
(String Quartet No. 5), Opus 29; play- 
ed by Garaguly Quartet. Discs DB- 
11007,09 (5 sides). 

WIREN, D.: String Quartet No. 2, Opus 
9; played by Kyndel Quartet. Discs 
DB-11007 and 11010/11 (5 sides). 

LARSSON, L. E.: Intimate Miniatures for 
String Quartet, Opus 21; played by Ga- 
raguly Quartet. Discs DB-11012/13. 


Album Three 


ATTERBURG, Kurt: String Quartet, Opus 
11; played by Garaguly Quartet. Discs 
DB-11014/15. 

FRUMERIE, G. de: Piano Quartet; played 
by G. de Frumerie Quartet. Discs DB- 
11016/18. 

RANGSTROEM, T.: Four Songs—Avsk- 
edet (Parewell), Rondeau, Vinden och 
Tradet (The wind and the tree), Flick- 
en under nymanen. (The girl beneath 
the new moon); sung by Maria Ribbing 
(soprano) with Stig Ribbing at the 
piano. Disc DB-11019. 
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NYSTROEM: Songs—Ut¢e i skaren (A- 


mong the rocks), Karlekens visa (Love 

Song), Gubben och gumman (An Old 

Song); sung by Maria Ribbing, with 

Stig Ribbing at the piano. Disc DB- 

11020. 

In view of the growing interest in 
Scandinavian music, evidenced by Vic- 
tor's recent re-issue of the Melchior al- 
bum of Scandinavian songs (which serves 
as a lightweight introduction to this more 
serious fare), the following notes on the 
composers, the facts in which are mainly 
drawn from the descriptive prospectus 
of the records written by Ingmar Bengts- 
son, may prove useful. 

Johan Helmich Roman (1694-1758) 1s 
called “the father of Swedish music.” He 
spent two periods in England; during the 
first, from 1714-1720, he studied under 
Ariosti and Pepusch in London and en- 
tered into the service of the Duke of New- 
castle. Returning to Stockholm in 1720, 
he became Court Conductor, and was res- 
ponsible for the first public concerts in 
that city. Later, he lived successively in 
Italy, France and England. In 1740 he 
was elected to the Swedish Academy, of 
which he remained a member five years 
He was regarded as a prolific composer in 
the international baroque style. 

Franz Berwald (1796-1868) was a viol- 
inist who occupied most of his later life 
in composition. As a composer, he was 
mainly self-taught, Working in Berlin 
and Vienna, he was more successful there 
than at first in Sweden. He was associated 
with Mendelssohn and Zelter, and gener- 
ally influenced by the Romantic move- 
ment. He composed operas (in one of 
which Jenny Lind appeared with great 
success in Vienna), six symphonies (among 
which the G Minor is highly regarded by 
Swedish musicians today), and much cham- 
ber music. The work recorded was com- 
posed in 1849, in which year he returned 
to Sweden, to remain until his death. He 
taught at the Academy of Music in Stock- 
holm, Christine Nilsson being among his 
pupils in composition. 

Hilding Rosenberg (b. 1892), one of 
the leading contemporary Swedish com- 
posers and operatic conductors, has com- 
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posed prolifically in all forms. He has 
been called the Swedish “Impressionist” 
composer, yet his works which include 
five symphonies, much incidental music 
for stage and radio, and some nine cham- 
ber works—are said to be in many styles. 
Excerpts from a Tafelmusik suite have 
been recorded by Swedish Odeon. The 
present work dates from the summer of 
1939. Rosenberg studied at the Stockholm 
Conservatory and in Dresden. 

Wilhelm Stenhammer (1871-1927) is 
perhaps better known than Rosenberg, if 
only tor the Swedish national song Sverige, 
recorded by the Augustana Choir (Victor 
disc 14954) and in many other versions. 
He was a predecessor of Rosenberg’s as 
conductor of the Royal Opera in Stock- 
holm, and is best known as a composer 
of nationalistic music, mainly choral. He 
composed in many forms, and produced 
much incidental stage music (some for 
Shakespeare's plays) and chamber music. 
He was a leading pianist as well as con- 
ductor. He studied piano and composi 
tion in both Stockholm and Berlin. Other 
works of his recorded included a number 
of songs and choral pieces on Swedish 
H.M.V. and Telefunken discs. His Sent 
mental Romance, for violin and orchestra, 
is recorded by the Goeteborg Symphony 
conducted by Tor Mann, with Francesco 
Asti as soloist (Swedish H.M.V. X-206). 

Dag Wirén (b. 1905) is known as a 
writer On music as well as a composer of 
some humor and originality. After study- 
ing at Stockholm Conservatory, he re- 
ceived a State pension and continued his 
studies in Paris with Sabaneiev. His best 
known work is a light-hearted Serenade 
for String Grchestra (1937), frequently 
heard on the radio in Europe. The March 
from this work has been recorded by 
Swedish Telefunken. The quartet in the 
present series is dated 1935 and is mainly 
in the key of C major. 

Lars-Erik Larsson (b. 1908) studied at 
the Royal Conservatory at Stockholm and 
later with Alban Berg in Vienna. He has 
had orchestral works performed at the 
1.S.C.M. Festivals in 1934 and 1936, and 
frequently on the radio. His Pastoral Suite 
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for Orchestra has been recorded by the 
Goeteborg Symphony Orchestra for Tele- 
He 
ducting (he served for a time as chorus- 


funken. is also known for his con- 
master at the Stockholm Opera), and he 
has written much music for the Swedish 
Radio. The work in the present series stems 
from music written for this medium. 

Kurt Atterberg (b. 1887) is the best 
known Swedish contemporary musician, 
particularly on account of his Sixth Sym- 
phony, which was awarded the first prize 
in the Columbia “Schubert Centenary” 
contest, and was subsequently recorded by 
the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra under 
the direction of Sir Thomas Beecham, and 
issued by Columbia in the U.S.A. (now 
withdrawn). It was also recorded by the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra under the 
composer's direction (Polydor). Interest 
in this work was recently revived through 
its performance by the NBC Symphony 
Orchestra, under Toscanini. Atterburg has 
written for the stage, both in ballet and 
opera, and has composed a considerable 
amount of chamber music. He originally 
studied cello along with composition and 
has written both a cello and a violin con- 
certo. A number of his works are available 
on records. The String Quartet, Opus 11, 
which has just been recorded, dates from 
the summer of 1916. 

Gunnar de Frumerie (b. 1908) is Swed- 
ish despite his French name. He is a con- 
cert pianist of note as well as a prolific 
and esteemed composer, both for his own 
instrument and in other spheres. Greatly 
admired in his own country, he has also 
established a name for himself elsewhere 
in Europe. In his youth he won many 
prizes in competitions, and in 1929 was 
awarded the Jenny Lind stipend. He has 
written piano concertos, orchestral music, 
and songs—the latter frequently of exotic 
inspiration—as well as piano solos and 
the work now recorded. The latter, which 
dates from 1941, is the most recent of 
the works included in this series. The 
present occasion seems to be the compos- 
er’s first appearance on records. 

Ture Rangstroem (b. 1884) is now ad- 
mired as the leading Swedish song com- 
poser, though he has written in other 
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forms, especially orchestral and _ stage 
works. He is well known in Stockholm as 
both a music critic and a singing teacher. 
He studied composition with Pfitzner. A 
number of his songs have recently been 
recorded in Sweden by Odeon and Tele- 
funken. 

Goesta Nystroem (b. 1890) was a pupil 
of dIndy. His earlier works, mainly 
orchestral, show the strong influence of 
his teacher and other French composers of 
the period. His later works are more in- 
dividual and are written for various media; 
he is especially esteemed for his songs. He 
is said to be one of the few composers 
who have not become slaves to the Rom- 
anticism that persisted in Sweden until 
recently. His later style is firmer and more 
contrapuntal. 





FROM DUET TO SEXTET 


(Continued from page 260) 


partnership. 

No matter what the language, no mat- 
ter who sings it, the duet La dove prende 
from The Magic Flute has always left me 
cold. For all the smoothness and finish 
of the Eames-De Gogorza execution, this 
performance is no exception. The Don 
Giovanni duet is another matter. To my 
way of thinking, De Gogorza makes a 
vocally ideal Don Giovanni. Eames, how- 
ever, is naturally completely out of char- 
acter as Zerlina. She sings the music im- 
pressively, of course, but her role was 
always Donna Anna and I cannot forget 
this when I listen to the recording. Eames 
and De Gogorza made at least two, and 
probably three, different recordings of the 
Crucifix, all of which were issued with 
the same number. I have never had the 
opportunity of comparing them directly, 
but as I recall, the second edition is more 
effective than the first. I am given to un- 
derstand that my copy is the second; at 
any rate it has what collectors call the 
“Patent” label and is sung in a truly thrill- 
ing manner. Eames’ initial entry is a 
breath-taking example of her impeccably 
clean attack. 
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FROM DUET 


TO SEXTET 








By Stephen Fassett 


I 


Modern recordings of concerted vocal 
rausic are notably few in comparison with 
what was available in times past. Thirty 
years ago record catalogs were brilliantly 
studded with all-star performances of in- 
numerable duets, trios, quartets, quintets 
and sextets featuring Caruso, Melba, Scotti, 
Farrar, Journet, Homer and the other 
great singers of the period who joined 
voices in both opera and song with re- 
sults that have seldom since been equaled 
or surpassed. Occasionally, too, Kubelik, 
Kreisler or Elman would be engaged to 
provide an obbligato of incomparable 
quality, for those were the days when no 
expense was spared. Victor exploited. the 
star system for all it was worth. A solo 
by a first-class vocalist cost $3, a duet $4 
($5 in the case of the Melba-Caruso O 
soave fanciulla), a quartet as much as $6, 
with a maximum: of $7 for a sextet. These, 
be it noted, were single-faced records. 
The higher the price, the better the sales. 
It was a matter of social prestige to own 
the Quartet from Rigoletto sung by Caruso 
in combination with either Abott, Homer 
and Scotti or with Sembrich, Severina 4nd 
Scotti, and the Sextet from Lucia by Caruso 
in association with Sembrich, Severina, 
Scotti, Journet and Daddi or with Tetraz- 
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zini, Amato, Journet, Jacoby and Bada. 
No doubt the enormous popularity of 
these records may be attributed to the 
American's mania for keeping up with 
the Jones's as much as to his desire for 
legitimate musical satisfaction. At any 
rate, the Victor company and its artists 
profited handsomely. 

The realm of the phonograph has en- 
larged immeasurably since those days, but 
the lover of great singing will always do 
well to cull the best from the immense 
crop of vocal records that were made dur- 
ing the acoustic era of sound recording. 
To that end my articles in this magazine 
have all been written. To that end I now 
commence a chronological discussion of 
the examples of concerted singing issued 
by Victor during the years 1903-1925. 

First, however, let me cite some of the 
early attempts to record combined oper- 
atic voices for commercial publication. 
In 1897 the Italian recording expert, Bet- 
tini, was producing duets by important 
artists. In the next few years he offered 
trios and quartets as well. How successful 
these cylinders were must remain a mat- 
ter for conjecture until some collector 
succeeds in finding one. Bettini recorded 
most of the famous singers of the 90’s, 
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the Fell, 


conducting the Boston “Pops” Orchestra, 


brings you Mendelssohn’s exhilarating 


seascape . . FINGAL'S CAVE 


| had a strange, unusual feeling,” wrote 
Mendelssohn of his visit to Fingal’s Cave, an 
awesome sea cavern on a Scottish isle. It 
was a feeling he could express only in music 
—the music the world now knows as the 


Fingal’s Cave Overture. 


Hear it now—in Victor's magnificent new 
recording! Under Fiedler’s masterly direction, 
the famous Boston “Pops” Orchestra brings 
you all its excitement and color ... painted in 


rippling, sparkling melodies. 


The Fingal’s Cave Overture has long been 
popular with millions—but never was there a 
performance so expressive, so exciting as this! 


Be sure to get your record today. 


Listen to The RCA Show on Sundays, 
4:30 p.m., EWT, over NBC Network. 
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issued striking catalogs of his wares, ad- 
vertised in popular magazines, but the re- 
cerds themselves—fragile wax cylinders— 
seem to have disappeared completely. 

In the years 1902-1904 the Gramo- 
phone & Typewriter Ltd. released a few 
recordings involving two Or more Voices, 
as did Pathé, but it not until 1905 
that the newly formed Societa Italiana 
di Fonotipia showed what could be done 
in this field. The other companies soon 
followed suit; concerted vocal recordings 
became commonplace 


Was 


The first Victor Red Seal records, pressed 
from Gramophone & Typewriter matrices 
of European origin and issued here in 
1903, included several The most 
interesting were the two in which the 
French tenor Gustarello Affre (1858-1932) 
took part—the Act I duet from Faust with 
Gresse (5073 or 91043) and the Duo de 
la Chambre trom Roméo et Juliette (5076 
or 91047) with Marie Paulette Agussol. 
Both discs are extreracly rare and I have 
heard only the latter. When well repro- 
duced, it is remarkably fine, Affre’s mel- 
low tenor blending pleasingly with the 


duets. 


light soprano of Agussol. This singer, in- 
cidentally was the Stephano of the Paris 
Opera revival of Roméo et Juliette, No- 
vember 28, 1888, with Jean de Reszke 
and Adelina Patti in the leading roles. 
Victor's 


own operatic recordings of 
1903 to 1905 were all solos and it was 
not ull 1906 that their impressive col- 


lection of multiple-voice recordings had 

its modest beginning. In April of that 

year the following moderately priced discs 

were issued: 

Van Hoose & Journet 
74003 Faust—O merveille 


Van Hoose, De Gogorza & Journet 

74004 Faust — Que voulez-vous, Mes- 

STEHT S 3 

Van Hoose & De Gogorza 

74405 Martha—Solo profugo 

Ellison Van Hoose (1868-1936) was an 
American with a pleasing lyric tenor who 
sang in opera both here and abroad. His 
Faust records are fairly good but were soon 
eclipsed by the magnificent Caruso re- 
cordings which came a few years later. 
The Martha duet with De Gogorza, how- 
ever, achieved a more enduring success 
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and still makes enjoyable listening. 

In June 1906 Victor offered collabora- 
tions of more consequence. They were 
sold at $4 each. 


Caruso & Scotti 
89001 Forza del Destino—Solenne in 
quest ora (8000) 
Sembrich & Scotti 
89002 Don Pasquale--Vado corro (6356) 
frames & De Gogorza ° 
89003 I/ Flauto Magico—La dove prende 
(8043) 
$9004 Crucifix (Faure) 
$9005 Don Giovanni — La ci 
(IRCC 20) 


_ 


darem 


The Caruso and Scotti Forza duet, of 
course, proved to be one of the most 
popular operatic recordings of all time. 
It is still listed in the Victor catalog. By 
1906 Caruso’s voice had already taken on 
baritonal color in the lower part of its 
range and he matched Scotti’s tones so 
closely that the record provoked heated 
arguments over the question of which 
artists was singing then. To settle the 
discusisons, Victor finally had to paste on 
the smooth back of the disc a portion of 
the Forza libretto showing the lines al- 
lotted to each of the singers. Much as I 
have always enjoyed this grand old record, 
however, | must confess a preference for 
the Gigli-De Luca performance on Victor 
8069, which combines glorious singing 
with modern recording. 

The Sembrich-Scotti duet has always 
been treasured because it shows both sing- 
ers at their best. Most of the Sembrich 
records fall far short of what we expect 
from a prima donna who won such con- 
sistently high praise as she did in her 
time. Here, however, she tosses off Nor- 
ina’s music with compelling verve, the 
voice sounding more supple than it usu- 
ally does on records. Scotti, too, sings with 
an agility that must come as a surprise 
to those who heard him only in his later 
years when his voice had all but gone. 

Eames and De Gogorza made their first 
joint concert tour during the season of 
1905-06; their duet recordings provide 
a permanent memento of this famous 


(Return to page 256) 
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It is the purpose of this department to 
review monthly all worthwhile recordings. 
If at any time we happen to omit a rec- 
ord in which the reader is particularly 
interested, we shall be glad to give our 
opinion of the recording on written re- 
quest. Correspondents are requested to 
enclose self-addressed stamped envelopes. 

We believe that record buyers would 
do well to order by title rather than by 
number such items as they may wish to 
purchase. Numbers are sometimes printed 
incorrectly in our sources. 

All prices given are without tax. 





Orchestra 
GOULD: American Salute (When Johnny 
Comes Marching Home); and Yankee 
Doodle Went to Town; played by the 
Boston “Pops” Orchestra, conducted by 
Arthur Fiedler. Victor disc 11-8762, 
price $1.00. 
A As an orchestrator, Morton Gould is 
enormously clever but as an arranger he 
is often too slick for his own good, as his 
Yankee Doodle proves. Some might call 
this a satire on the old tune, but to my 
way of thinking it come nearer being a 
burlesque. Those who have the instincts 
of a tune detective will probably recog- 
nize harmonic and orchestral tricks from 
a lot of our best composers. The influence 
of Stravinsky was rather startling to me, 
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and it set me wondering just what the 
composer might do with Yankee Doodle. 

American Salute is a much better piece 
of arranging; it is lively, spontaneous and 
ingeniously orchestrated, with an obvious 
bid for popularity. Gould has made no 
effort to write an overture on the old 
Civil War tune, as Roy Harris did. But 
although Harris aimed for higher musical 
standards, his overture lacks the sponta- 
neity we find here. And whether we like 
Gould’s orchestral effects or not, it should 
be noted that he knows more about such 
effects than Harris. Neither of Gould’s 
pieces, however, is symphonic fare; they 
are in a popular idiom made familiar by 
the radio. I still think Harris served the 
old song better, for his overture does 
belong in the concert hall. 

The recording is realistic and has a 
good “bounce” to it. Mr. Fiedler very 
wisely gives both pieces a forthright treat- 
ment. After all, Gould has supplied the 
effects and an “interpretation” would just 


gild the lily. —P, H. R. 


MENDELSSOHN: Fingal’s Cave (He- 
brides) Overture, Opus 26; played by 
the Boston “Pops” Overture, direction 
of Arthur Fiedler. Victor disc 11-8745, 
price $1.00 

A What a joy some of Mendelssohn's 

music is! There are few things in the 

strictly picturesque category that have the 
charm and poetic beauty of this overture. 

This work never fails to delight me, al- 
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though I must admit I do not play it often. 
There are compositions like that, which 
some of us admire and do not wish to 
spoil by a satiation of our appetite. This is 
not just a picture post card but an ima- 
ginative musical transcription of a scene 
that deeply impressed the composer, and 
Wagner, although the first, has not been 
the last to call the composer—on_ the 
work—"a landscape 
painter of the first order.” Fingal’s Cave, 
in the Hebrides, was approached by Men- 
delssohn in a boat as the sea billowed all 
about him; a friend of his has said that 
never 
comparable 
pillars, to the 


black and 


This was what the composer 


strength of this 


greener roar of waters surely 
1 stranger cavern 
many 


immense Organ, 


on account of the 


inside of an 


saw and was inspired to transcribe into 
music 

Fiedler’s performance of this overture 1s 
immediately attractive with its substantia- 
tion of the rhythmic figures at the begin- 
ning; the rise and fall of the sea is unmis- 
takeable, the illusion is captured at once 
Fiedler builds to some effective dramatic 
thrusts. The whole score is smoothly and 
adroitly handled, and the performance re- 
mains more appreciable than the previous 
Victor recording made by Boult and the 
BBC Orchestra, not only because of the 
more fluent playing of the orchestra but 
also because of the finer reproduction. The 
Beecham recording of this work reveals 
more sensitivity, but the noted 
Englishman seems often overly concern- 
ed with refinement of detail while Fiedler 
views the score from a wider perspective. 


pe YETIC 


Fiedler’s version has the qualities of a 
good, clear photograph, while the Beech- 
am version seems more like a picture in 
which bold outline had been subordinated 
to finer details. Both versions are enjoy- 
able, and the choice between them will 
remain a matter of individual taste. 


—P. H. R. 


MERCER-RASKIN: Theme from the 

Motion Picture Lawra; and TANSMAN: 
from the Motion Picture 
Flesh and Fantasy; played by the Jans- 
sen Symphony of Los Angeles, direction 
of Werner Janssen. Victor disc 11- 
8808, price $1.00 


Scherzo 


A | am told that Hollywood takes great 
pride in much of the music that is com- 
posed for the films. This is a field which 
has great possibilities and which, in my 
estimation, has not been fully exploited. 
The quality of a movie score cannot al- 
ways be judged when watching the pic- 
ture; one is apt to be absorbed in the 
story and the music is too often relegated 
to the background, or sometimes, brought 
forward in a manner that can be most dis- 
tracting. If it happens to be good at such 
moments, I doubt that one out of a hun- 
dred people gives the composer credit 
for the quality of his music. I saw Laura 
twice; | admit to a weakness for “who- 
dunits,” and Lawra was not only a good 
whodunit but a well acted picture. I must 
confess that though the physiognomy of the 
characters remains with me the features 
of the music, even the so-called Theme, 
are not remembered. Thus, this recording 
really brought me face to face with an in- 
tegral part of Lawra which | had not ab- 
sorbed. This Theme is not bad, as such 
music goes; it has in its present arrange- 
ment the quality of fantasy, and although 
1 would not call it true symphonic music, 
it has its place in a new sphere which 
may very well become popular 

Tansman’s Scherzo is a lot better than 
most movie music; it has a scheme and 
a purpose and these are followed through 
with assurance. At the beginning I had 
an idea that the composer was going to 
pay homage to Mendelssohn but he quickly 
disabused me of this thought. The scher- 
zo proper is better than the sentimental 
thematic material with which it is con- 
nected. Here again we have music that 
is not of concert hall stature but that will 
probably be applauded for what it is in 
its own field. Both selections, in my opin- 
ion, could have been cut to advantage. 

Janssen gives these pieces sympathetic 
workouts, and once again his orchestra 
proves its right to be heard on records. 
The reproduction is good. 


—P. H. R. 


RAVEL: Daphnis and Cloe (Ballet) Suite 
No. 2; played by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, direction of Serge Kousse- 
vitzky. Victor Showpiece Set SP-1, two 
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discs, price $2.25. 
A Koussevitzky’s performance of this bal- 
let suite has long been regarded as a clas- 
sic in the concert hall. His previous record- 
ing has been unmatched by any later ones, 
and despite the fact that it was released in 
1929, the demand for it has kept it in the 
catalogue. When Victor allowed Ormandy 
to record this suite in 1940, a misguided 
musical director probably thought he was 
displacing the Koussevitzky set for all 
time. What a storm of protest that rec- 
ording brought forth; the fact that it of- 
fered more brilliant and persuasive repro- 
duction did not offset the tide of wrath 
which prompted record buyers to demand 
another Koussevitzky recording. In Dec- 
ember 1942, Columbia brought forward 
a performance of this music by the Cleve- 
land Orchestra, under the direction of 
Rodzinski, whose interpretation was pre- 
ferable, in my opinion, to Ormandy’s; it 
was more fluent, less dramatically preten- 
tious. But neither of these conductors 
approached the imaginative reading of 
Koussevitzky. The latter brings to this 
performance a fluidity, a subtlety, and a 
polish which are essential to Ravel's mu- 
sic; the imaginative interplay of instru- 
mental coloring is quite unforgetable. 
What was only hinted at in his last 
recording is here conveyed more satis- 
factorily. For Victor has done a notable 
job in the reproduction of this new set. 
Listening to this music, via the phono- 
graph, however, reminds us strongly of 
the limitations of the medium where or- 
chestral music is concerned. This record- 
ing, as fine as it is, remains nevertheless 
but a semblance of what Koussevitzky 
does with the music in the concert hall; 
in music as colorful as this one wishes 
that the fullest realization of its poten- 
tialties in the concert hall could be trans- 
cribed to records, yet such a realization 
would probably be overpowering and even 
grotesque in the home; so, we compromise 
on a recording and its near-realism suffices. 
With all the naturalness of orchestral 
sound and the greater clarity that modern 
recording technique can achieve, there are 
features of this score that still do not 
come off on records as they do in the 
concert hall. The opening section, with its 
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interplay of tonal coloring from the wood- 
winds, brasses and harps, does not emerge 
as clearly as in the concert hall; the strings 
predominate. When the horns back up the 
double basses and the clarinet supports 
the cellos (sec. 158—Durand score), it 
is the strings that predominate; the sound 
of the clarinet is lost in the recording 
(this was true in the Ormandy version and 
was commented upon by our reviewer). 
Yet, these wind instruments are heard in 
the concert hall. Moreover, in a recording 
the exquisite pianissimo quality of the 
Opening is not quite the same, and the 
magnificent climactic buildup at the end 
of the ballet, although persuasively con- 
veyed, is not so awe-inspiring as in the 
concert hall. All of this is not by way of 
saying that this is not a fine recording; 
within the limitations of the sphere it 
is excellent, and will be enjoyed by all. 
Koussevitzky’s breaks are better chosen 
than last time. 

Those who disparage Ravel's music 
claim he elaborately contrived in a clever 
way music that said absolutely nothing, 
and further that he was a dreamer. To be 
sure, there are points upon which Ravel 
can be criticized; like many another French- 
man he could glorify the second rate. And 
if we take some of the thematic material 
he used here and play it over on the 
piano we find it bordering dangerously on 
the sentimental, and also fragmentary and 
seemingly unauspicious. It is what Ravel 
does with his material that counts: One 
writer has said of him that he was not a 
dreamer, that “he has a clear and definite 
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perception of things. What he imagines 
always has the precision of reality.” I 
concur with this view; Ravel was fasti- 
dious to the nth degree, but he did not 
make the mistake, made by many modern- 
ists, of permitting his brain to rule his 
emotions. To be sure, his emotions were 
those of the painter, for tonal coloring 
always intrigued him, and in his music he 
achieved some rarely nuanced effects and 
proved the sensitivity of his imagination. 
In this suite, arranged from his ballet 
score of Daphnis and Chloe, he has almost 
summarized his own efforts in music; I 
am not forgetting his Bolero, which achi- 
eves something else rhythmically—rather 
I am thinking of this music in terms of 
its finer and more persuasive qualities. In 
his Rapsodie Espagnole, he has created a 
color scheme in music which shows his 
uncanny gifts for tonal nuances, but un- 
fortunately that score is not on the same 
level as the present one. 

Victor has chosen to put these records 
into a Showpiece paper cover, which is 
handsomely decorated, but hardly suffices 
for keeping the records from warping or 
getting easily broken. I feel such a re- 
lease deserves the best album obtainable. 

—P. H. R. 
RACHMANINOFF: Symphony No. 2 im 

E minor, Opus 27; played by the Phil- 

harmonic-Symphony Orchestra of New 

York, direction of Artur Rodzinski. 

Columbia set M or MM-569, six discs, 

price $6.50 


A The fact that Rachmaninoft's death oc- 
curred in the spring of 1943 undoubtedly 
prevented the record companies from hon- 
oring him as one suspects they might have 
done had times been different. It was 
probably not feasible at the end of that 
orchestral season to arrange a perform- 
ance of this symphony or any other large 
work, and the ban on recording, imposed 
by the Union near the end of the summer, 
prevented the realization of anything the 
following fall. I am given to understand 
that the composer's tone poem The Isle 
of Death has also been recorded by Col- 
umbia. Those who admired the present 
work and the tone poem will unquestion- 





ably rejoice at Columbia's expeditious- 
ness in recording these works as soon as 
feasible after the lifting of the ban. 

The previous recording of this work by 
Ormandy and the Minneapolis Symphony 
dates from November 1934, a period when 
recording was not as successful in achiev- 
ing balance as it is today. Ormandy’s per- 
formance of this work was more forceful 
than Rodzinski’s, but the latter’s is more 
admirable for its staightforwardness and 
its avoidance of the excesses and idosyn- 
crasies of the other. It would have been, 
in my estimation, a better plan had Col- 
umbia assigned this performance again to 
the Minneapolis Orchestra, for Mitro- 
poulos is a more potent orchestral per- 
sonality than Rodzinski, and I believe he 
would have given a more imaginative 
reading. Yet, there are common _ sense 
and proportion here, and good orchestral 
control, although time and time again I 
would have welcomed a broader range 
of color and more forceful definition. This 
lack of definition is particularly apparent 
in the conductor’s handling of the devel- 
opment section of the first movement, 
which begins about midway through the 
second record side and extends to the 
end of side three. To be sure, the pat- 
tern of Rachmaninoff's development is 
not as emotional as one by Tchaikovsky, 
but one feels his scheme is more dram- 
atic than Rodzinski makes it. 

It is, in my estimation, the naturalness 
of the orchestral sound here, the balance 
of parts and the cleanness of the tonal 
quality that place this set in the forefront. 
There is no disturbing intensification of 
highs and the reproduction posed no prob- 
lems, even with my high controls wide 
open. And results were satisfactory with 
both a magnetic as well as a crystal pick- 
up. I would have liked a wider range of 
dynamics in the recording, but the prob- 
lem of achieving such a range in differ- 
ent works is something of which the rec- 
ording engineer has more knowledge than 
than most music critics. When clarity of 
definition is obtained the recdrders are 
always to be congratulated. 

This symphony belongs to the Rom- 
antic period of the latter part of the 19th 
century, even though it saw the light of 
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day in the first decade of the present cen- 
tury. The composer could hardly be said 
to have been looking forward when he 
penned it. Its individuality, however, is 
incontestable. In its original form it was 
much longer than at present; the com- 
poser revised and shortened it in later 
years. The qualities that have distinguished 
Rachmaninoff as a composer are well set 
forth in this work; the melodic content is 
notable, poetic eloquence and tonal beauty, 
are here, the latter brought about by tonal 
coloring that is rich and deftly nuanced. 
The symphony has rhythmic variety and 
sufficient contrast, but its continuity is 
disturbed, in my estimation, by the epi- 
sodic style of the writing. Moreover, as 
singable as the melodic content of the 
work is, it is rather drawn-out and lingers 
far too long around similar tonalities. This 
gives a meandering quality to his melodies 
which prompts the feeling that one is 
wandering at times in circles. Even those 
who dislike Schoenberg's harmonic acidu- 
lousness can hardly disapprove of his 
policy of avoiding immediate repetition 
of a note. But Rachmaninoff, like most 
Russians of his time, was not similarly 
minded, and Schoenberg's theories at that 
time had not begun to influence foreign 
composers. There is just reason for the 
popularity of this work; its rhapsodic 
qualities are the sort of thing that most 
musical listeners like—they bathe them- 
selves in the tonal splendors, and let it go at 
that; I am certain that not one of a dozen 
listeners concerns himself with form. 


—P. H. R. 


Concerto 





LALO: Symphonie Espagnole, Opus 21; 
played by Nathan Milstein (violin) and 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, direction of 
Eugene Ormandy. Columbia set M otf 
MM-564, three discs, price $3.50. 


A The last recording of this popular 
work — the Hubermann-Vienna Philhar- 
monic set — was issued in June 1935. 
Menuhin’s performance came in March, 
1934. This is showy music and listeners 
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are very api to select a recording by their 
favorite violinist. Of all four sets that have 
appeared to date (a rendition by the 
French violinist Henry Merckel and the 
Pasdeloup Orchestra was issued in 1933 
by Victor), this provides the best perform- 
ance of the music. I never felt that Men- 
nuhin’s playing was as vital as it should 
have been; the best part of his version 
was the fine orchestral direction of Geor- 
ges Enesco. But Menuhin's set appealed 
most of all because he included the In- 
termezzo omitted in Hubermann’s set and 
in the present performance. The omission 
of the movement has a precedent; Sarasate 
for whom the work was written, chose to 
leave out the third movement, and since 
then the work is seldom given in its entir- 
ety. The Intermezzo is a plesant enough 
little piece, but hardly of sufficient im- 
portance to cause one to lament its ex- 
clusion in a good performance of the 
work. The artistry of Milstein is more 
enjoyable than that of either Menuhin or 
Hubermann. To be sure, the latter brought 
to his performance upon occasion a breadth 
of virtuosity that Milstein does not achieve, 
bur the young Russian is a smoother and 
better player; moreover, the music de- 
mands not so much showy virtuosity but 
the kind of technical assurance that Mil- 
stein possesses in abundance. Neither of 
his predecessors achieved the nuance or 
lyricism that Milstein brings to his rendi- 
dition. Perhaps Sarasate had more fire— 
he was credited with a dazzling technique 
—but one wonders whether he was the 
musician or the artist that Milstein is. 


Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole, which 1s 
no symphony but rather a suite for violin 
and orchestra, remains one of the most 
effective works in the violin repertoire. 
Of the many compositions that owe 
their origin to Spanish influences, this 
one emerges as more inherently Spanish 
than most. Lalo had Spanish blood in his 
veins, and he is said to have had the ad- 
vantage of Sarasate’s advice and help 
when he wrote this work. 

We welcome the advent of this set, 
which is splendidly recorded. It is one of 
several concertos which we are given to 
understand that Columbia has recorded 
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with the Philadelphia Orchestra. We are 
informed that Szigeti has recently record- 
ed the Brahms Violin Concerto with this 
orchestra. This linking by Columbia of 
such fine violinists with one of America’s 
leading orchestras is a cause for rejoicing 
by all musical listeners. 


—P. H. R. 





Keyboard 





FALLA: Ritual Fire Dance and Dance of 
Terror from the ballet Love the Magi- 
cian (El Amor Brujo); played by 
José Iturbi (piano). Victor 10-inch 
disc, price 75c. 

A To my way of thinking, Iturbi’s per- 

formance of the Ritual Fire Dance is a 

purely superficial demonstration of his 

virtousity. He does not vary the accents 
in the bass enough, or if he did the re- 
cording does not convey the effect. Al- 
though a great deal of the coloring of this 
dance is lost when transfered to the key- 
board, the piano nonetheless can give a 
very good idea of it, as J. B. Trend points 
out in his book on the composer. There's 
more excitement in this piece than Iturbi 
realizes and Falla’s rythmic effects ask 
for more nuanced variation, particulafly 
on the piano. Some years ago Brailowsky 
made a recording of this dance which was 
more convincing despite its inadequate re- 
production. And Rubinstein gave more 
colorful performances of both dances on 

Victor disc 1596. Perhaps the most per- 

suasive performances of these dances on 

the piano is to be found in the playing of 

Riccardo Vines, who recorded these pieces 

for French Columbia over a decade ago. 

Vines’ recordings of Debussy, Falla and 

Albéniz have been regarded by musicians 

as among the most artistic performances 

ever recorded. He was one of the first 
pianists to play the music of these compo- 
sers in public. 

The Dance of Terror does not lend it- 
self to the keyboard as well as the other 
piece; as Trend says, “playing it over on 
the pianoforte can give no idea of the 
beauty of the scoring; soft muted trum- 
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pets alternating with a short phrase for 
strings. 

The realistic quality of the recording is 
a point in favor of the disc. 
—P.H. .R 





Voice 





BERNSTEIN: Songs and Ballet Music 
from On the Town; vocals by Victor 
Chorale, with On the Town Orchestra 
conducted by Robert Shaw, ballet mu- 
sic played by same orchestra, conducted 
by Leonard Bernstein. Victor 10-inch 
set, DM-995, four discs, price $3.50 

A Leonard Bernstein first burst on the 

public's attention as a symphony conduc- 

tor and as a serious composer. Suddenly, 
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he did an about-face and produced the 
music for the New York musical On the 
Town, showing marked talent in the new 
field. He apparently writes popular songs 
as easily and as effectively as the late George 
Gershwin. The most individual part of 
his score remains his ballet music, in which 
he does not adhere to the time-worn stan- 
dards of musical shows. Recently, Paul 
Whiteman said that Bernstein was the 
inheritor of the crown of Gershwin, to 
which the composer replied that no one 
could inherit Gershwin’s crown since 
Gershwin summed up an era in American 
music to which none could return. How- 
ever, a lot of people will note a similarity 
to Gershwin in Bernstein’s musical show 
work. One only hopes that this new and 
highly gifted composer on the American 
scene will not continue to divide his time 
and interests between two fields — the 
hybrid composer seldom achieves first-rate 
things in either field. 


The orchestral side of the picture here 
shows Bernstein far ahead of most of the 
boys in the musical show field. Most mu- 
sic for shows is orchestrated by someone 
other than the composer. But with all his 
knowledge of symphonic music, Bernstein 
has not made the mistake of taking his 
essentially popular numbers out of the 
category in which they belong; they have 
the essential bluster and swagger charac- 
teristic of this field. His ballet sequences 
are both jazzily brash and symphonically 
There that recall 
Gershwin and effects that are reminiscent 
of Stravinsky and others, but on the whole 
the individ- 
uality 


f£rotesgue. are tunes 


young composer asserts his 


A goodly section of the score is in- 
cluded in these records. The solos are 
unnamed members of Shaw's 
Victor Chorale, a fine group of singers. 
The selections are: (side 1) Opening 
Scene—I feel like I'm not out of bed and 
New York, New York; (side 2) Lonely 
Town; (side 3) Ballet Music — Lonely 
Town-Pas de deux; (side 4) Ballet Music 
—Times Square-Finale Act 1; (side 5) 
Lucky to be me; (side 6) Some other time; 
(side 7) Ballet Music—Dream in the Sub- 
way and Dance of the Great Lover; (side 
8) Ballet Music—Dream Sequence (con- 
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cluded). The best of the score lies in the 
ballet music and in the songs, New York, 
New York and Lonely Town. But the 
song, Lucky to be me, has all the time- 
worn ‘sentimentality to appeal to folks 
who like this sort of thing. One friend of 
mine says the score reminds him of the 
New Yorker magazine, it does in song 
and dance what he contends the New 
Yorker has done in prose and pictures 
for years; which is only another way of 
saying it has the stamp of the big city. 
The recording is excellently contrived, 
the orchestra sounding full and sonorous. 


—P. H.. R. 


BY REQUEST: Eight Favorite Songs— 
Without a Song and Great Day from 
Great Day (Youmans) (disc 4315-M); 
Red Rosey Bush (Young), Frog Went 
A-Courtin’ from Lonesome Tunes 
(Brockway-Wyman) 4316-M); 
My Because (d’Hardelot) 
(disc 4317-M); I Love You and Strange 
music from Song of Norway (Wright- 
Forrest) (disc 4318-M) sung by Nelson 
Eddy (baritone), with orchestra, con- 
ducted by Robert Armbruster. Colum- 
bia set M-571, four 10-inch discs, price 
$3.50 


(disc 


Me sage, 


A Mr Eddy has arranged a popular re- 
cital for his many admirers. He is in 
ood voice on the whole, when he does 
not become nasal, and has received good 
recording, so those who favor the bari- 
tone and have no complaint with his fare 
will 


probably rejoice. Although Eddy 
knows how to put over a song, it has 
seemed to me in recent years that his 


singing has become needlessly placid. His 
performances are all so much alike that 
I was rather surprised that the artist res- 
ponsible for the cover picture did nor 
draw eight identical garments on the 
clothes rack pictured. At least half of the 
songs heard here would have fared better 
with piano accompaniments, but as mat- 
‘ers stand the orchestral backgrounds are 


acceptable. 


—P. G. 

FOSTER: The Americans Come; and 
FOURDRAIN: Chevauchée Cosaque; 
(Sung in French) sung by Richard 


Crooks (tenor) with Victor Orchestra, 
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conducted by Maximilian Pilzer. Vic- 
tor 10-inch disc 10-1150, price 75c. 


AHere are two songs that owe their ori- 
gin to World War I. Fay Foster's drama- 
tic The Americans Come brought her 
considerable fame when it was first sung 
in 1918; it tells the joy of a blind French- 
man when he realizes that the American 
troops have arrived in France. With its 
spoken introduction and its patriotic sen- 
timent, the song offers little that endures 
in repetition; in times like these, however, 
it is bound to click in the concert hall 
and on the air. 

Felix Fourdrain’s songs were enormous- 
ly popular with singers before and follow- 
ing the last war. Fourdrain (1880-1923) 
was a French composer who attained suc- 
cess in light opera. His songs pursued 
rather obvious impressionistic paterns. 
The present one is a Cossack’s prayer for 
his horse in war. The effect of a horse in 
motion are hinted at in the accompani- 
ment. It is my belief that the song fares 
better with its original piano background, 
bur the present orchestral transcription is 
well enough contrived. 

Mr. Crooks provides acceptable per 
formances of both songs. His voice no 
longer owns the mellow qualities of for- 
mer years and his upper tones are push- 
ed up rather than floated in the head. 
Judged from the standards of his singing 
today, he seems to be in good voice here. 
The recording is good from the aspects 
of both balance and tonal quality. 

—P. G. 
KERN: Show Boat—Cant'Help Lovin’ 

Dat Man; Girl from Utah—They 

Didn't Believe Me (disc 7421-M); 

Roberta—Smoke Gets in Your Eyes; 

Sally—Look for the Silver Lining (disc 

7422-M) Very Warm in May—All the 

Things You Are; Roberta—The Touch 

of Your Hand (disc 7423-M); Music in 

the Air—The Song Is You; Sweet Ade- 

line—Don't Ever Leave Me (disc 7424- 

M); sung by Risé Stevens (mezzo-so- 

prano), with orchestra conducted by 

Sylvan Shulman. Columbia set M-568, 

price $4.50. 

A Few distinguished operatic singers 
approached light-operatic or popular songs 
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with the success that singers trained in 
this field do. Miss Stevens is no exception 
to the rule; vocally she is praiseworthy 
but from a purely interpretative stand- 
point she is all too obviously not in her 
element. Her indulgence upon occasion 
in swells and a_ semi-crooning _ style 
adds nothing to interpretation but emer- 
ges, in our opinion, as an affectation. 
However, the fact that the singer is in 
good voice and is well recorded and sup- 
ported by a good orchestra will undoubt- 
edly please many.We are given to under- 
stand that young people take to the al- 
bum sets of popular music done by noted 
singers. When an artist goes “Hollywood,” 
sO to speak, or appears in pictures, it seems 
to be considered necessary that the artist 
invade the popular field and cater to po- 
pular taste. In our estimation, Miss 
Stevens takes this detour from her own 
field a bit too seriously, she does not re- 
veal the essential spontaneity or insou- 
ciance that the best singers of popular 
songs have On the credit side, she does 
not indulge in vocal effects by which 
the popular singer often radically alters 
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COLLECTOR wants unusual vocal oper- 
atic records in excellent condition. E. 
F. Presco‘t, 3045 Jackson St., San Fran- 
cisco 15, Calif. 





WANTED: Haydn Quartet Society Vols 
I and II (HMV, manual) in excellent 
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tones and gives the effect of a different 
voice. No, Miss Stevens is vocally her- 
self. Others have sung these songs more 
successfully. Helen Morgan's Can't Help 
Lovin’ Dat Columbia’s Show 
Boat album, is a case in point, and so too 
is Dinah Shore's Gets in 
Eyes. 


Man, in 


Smoke Your 


The orchestral background here tends 
toward symphonic effects. The natural- 
ness of the tonal quality, however, re- 
mains an asset of the set. 


—P. G. 
MUSSORGSKY: Boris Godounoff—Pro- 
logue (1 side); Coronation Scene (2 


sides); Varlaam’s Song (1 side) Monolo- 
gue—I have attasmed the highest power 
(1 side); Dialogwe between Prince 
Shouisky and Boris (2 sides): Clock 
Scene (1 side); Farewell of Boris to his 
Son and Death Scene (2 sides); sung 
by Alexander Kipnis (as Boris and Var- 
laam), Ilya Tamarin (as Prince Shoui- 
sky), Victor Chorus (direction Robert 
Shaw), Victor Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Nicolai Berezowsky. Vic- 
tor set DM-1000, five discs, price $5.50. 


A Victor can be justly proud of this al- 
bum. It is an artistic achievement of the 
highest order, and in many ways a finer 
performance of the selections chosen than 
we would have had if the recording had 
been made from a Metropolitan Opera 
production. To be sure, the opera house 
would have provided a larger and more 
sonorous chorus, but the choral singing 
here is splendidly contrived by Robert 
Shaw, who definitely has proved an asset 
in his particular field. Kipnis, as Boris, 
will be compared by many with the inter- 
preters of this role in the past, and especi- 
ally with Chaliapin, who became in his 
time the most imposing interpreter of the 
role. Few American listeners ever heard 
the noted French baritone Vanni Mar- 
coux in this part (I do not think he sang 
it in this country). Though the role is best 
heard in the Russian language, Vanni 
Marcoux’s performance in French was an 
interpretation that equaled Chaliapin’s, if 
it did not overshadow it. Kipnis does not 
possess Chaliapin’s bigness of voice nor 


a7) 





does he achieve on the stage the dramatic 
force that the latter conveyed in many 
scenes. But Kipnis remains nevertheless a 
convincing Boris, and his singing is more 
artistically realized on the whole; more- 
over he brings to the role a humaneness, a 
depth of feeling, and a sincerity of pur- 
pose that are impressive. His voice 
emerges from these records at its best; it 
is rich and full in tone, and warmly sen- 
tient. There was a time when Kipnis 
achieved bigger and more startling dram- 
atic results with his voice—the writer re- 
members a performance in which he heard 
Kipnis as Wotan in Die Walkuere back 
around 1930, and he owns the famous 
Kipnis recording of the Wotan’s Fare- 
well, made about the same time. But the 
noted basso has grown in artistic wisdom 
in recent years. As a Russian, Kipnis un- 
derstands the mood and nature of the part; 
his is one of the great portrayls of this 
role in the opera house. 

The preparation and realization of this 
album took over four months; it was be- 
gun immediately after the recording ban 
was lifted. Robert Shaw’s chorus knew no 
Russian but with the aid of the conductor's 
wife these singers were taught the langu- 
age phonetically. In enlisting the services 
of the Russian composer, violinist and 
conductor, Nicolai Berezowsky, Victor 
seems to have made a wise choice. He 
gives a decidedly telling account of the 
orchestral part; moreover the recorders 
have provided a more equitable balance 
of voice and orchestra than is usually 
achieved in such proceedings. The assist- 
ing artists are competent. 

The excerpts recorded are highlights 
of the opera. The album is marked a Vic- 
tor Recordrama, which places it in the 
category of the Barber of Seville set; but, 
in my estimation, it has been more artis- 
tically arranged and realized. The arias 
of Boris are not cut up, as the leading arias 
of the previous set were. Only the open- 
ing part of the choral introductory scene 
is given. I would have liked this scene 
presented in its entirety. The Coronation 
Scene is complete. There will be those who 
will compare this presentation to the old 
Chaliapin version, with fuller chorus and 
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an orchestra under the direction of Albert 
Coates (Victor disc 11485). But whether 
or not one feels that Chaliapin emerged 
more effectively, I feel that this new rec- 
ording takes precedence over the old for 
its all-around finer reproduction and homo- 
geneous pattern. A chorus singing in Ital- 
ian and a Boris singing in Russian, as 
was the case in the earlier disc, was in- 
congruous at best. 

Berezowsky has prefaced the Song of 
Varlaam with the rousing music that opens 
the Inn scene. In the opera house, of 
course, the portrayer of Boris does not 
sing Varlaam also. But the rowdy, drunken 
Varlaam has one of the most effective 
arias in the opera and it is but natural 
that Kipnis, as Chaliapin did before him, 
would take over on records. All of which 
reminds me that Chaliapin sang Pimen’s 
two arias on records. It seems a pity that 
Kipnis did not include Pimen’s Mono- 
loggue, which comes in the final scene; 
its inclusion in the set would have per- 
mitted the completion of the introductory 
choral scene, since each would have taken 
another record face. Kipnis’ singing of 
Varlaam’s song does not include any of 
the vulgarisms that Chaliapin indulged in. 

Listening to Kipnis in the great Mono- 
logue and in the famous Clock Scene, I 
am gratified to find convincing evidence 
of his artistic integrity; he wisely does 
not attempt to emulate Chaliapin, but 
interprets these scenes with appreciable 
artistic sincerity and individuality. The 
scene between Shouisky and Boris, in 
which the former tells the Czar that a 
pretender to the throne is at hand, is new 
to records. It provides dramatic continui- 
ty to the Clock Scene, in which Boris 
imagines he sees the ghost of the murdered 
Czarevitch, Dimitri. Kipnis handles both 
scenes effectively; his fear is realistic but 
not emotionally exaggerated. In the final 
section, Boris’ Farewell to his Som is sung 
with moving emotion and his Death 
Scene is accomplished with expressive dig- 
nity. 

To repeat, I regard this set from every 
aspect, as an artistic achievement of the 
highest order. It is fitting that Victor's 
1,000th Red Seal Album should have been 
so important a recording event. —P. H. R. 
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SOME RECENT JAZZ 





There have been a large number of 
single records since the end of the rec- 
ording ban. Among the best Columbia 
releases is Woody Herman’s first record 
for the company. The popular Laura is 
well done, and 1 Wonder on the other 
side really shows the quality of this 
band, which is in my opinion the best 
of the white orchestras now around. 
Harry James’ I’m Confessin’, with his 
quintet, serves to remind us that he can 
still play good jazz in spite of the bread 
and butter stuff that he customarily 
turns out with his large orchestra. The 
new Benny Goodman Sextet proves that 
it is among the very best he has ever 
had, with its versions of Body and Soul 
and After You've Gone, The latter has 
an exciting bass solo by Slam Stewart 
that alone is worth the price of the 
record. 


Victor has given us two good records 
featuring Artie Shaw's clarinet. The 
orchestra plays I'll Never Be The Same 
and S’ Wonderful in the best non-com- 
mercial tradition. There is no straining 
for effects and the men sound relaxed 
and in top form. In the Sad Sack, with 
his Gramercy Five, Artie again plays 
well, although the group as a whole is 
not quite up to some of the other small 
combinations of the day. Duke Elling- 
ton’s latest record is disappointing. On 
one side My Heart Sings is done with 
no distinction, and on the other, Carne- 
gie Blues turns out to be a choppy, badly 
integrated number that never really gets 
going. If you want to hear this band 
play a popular tune the way it should be 
played, get the Duke’s own I Didn't 
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Know About You, which is now on the 


Hit Parade. For a fine blues number, his 
What Am I Here For, released a few 
months ago, is highly recommended. 
On the novelty side are two good party 
records by Spike Jones and a _ large 
orchestra which show him to be a well 
schooled musician. In Chloe he _ burles- 


ques the Al Jolson and Ted Lewis styles, 
and on ¢ Two the Fred War- 
orchestration 


¢ k fais for 
ing type of comes in for 
its share of ribbing 

On the Decca label, Louis 


return to 


Armstrong s 


records is a happy event. / 


Wonder shows again that both as a 
vocalist and a trumpeter he is one of 
the great men in the field. Another fine 
trumpeter, Roy Eldridge, can be heard 
playing in a more restrained way than 


isual in Fish 
Lover Man 
Love in 


Market. Billie Holiday sings 
and That Ole Devil Called 
her distinctive but not always 
melodious style. I feel that the large, 

hat backs her up on 
this record is out of place, but Billie 
is good in spite of it. Bing Crosby fans 
will enjoy his singing of Just A Prayer 
Away and My Mother's Waltz. Bing has 
an instinct for putting over almost any 
song, but he is certainly hampered here 
by a mixed chorus, an organ, and a large 
orchestra. 


sweet orchestra t 


Among the independents, Hit Records 
has issued Blue Garden Blues played by 
Cooties Williams’ orchestra. Cootie’s 
growl trumpet choruses on this record 
are a treat to the initiated ear. Finally, 
Musicraft presents the Teddy Wilson 
Quintet doing Memories of You and 
Bugle Call Rag. The first side is high- 
lighted by Teddy's piano and Red Nor- 
vo's vibraphone; the other is played at 
breath-taking speed but remains under 
control and is worth listening to for 
its intricate rhythmic pattern. 

On the Capitol label Johnny Johnson 
sings Laura with the right kind of orches- 
tral support from Paul Bardnis’ Orchestra. 
It is mice to hear a hit tune sung without 
frills or affectation. For the same label 
Peggy Lee does a fine job on two orig- 
irals. In What More Can a Woman Do 
she creates a romantic mood, and in You 
Was Right Baby, reverse face, she catches 
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the real blues spirit. There are a flexi- 
bility and a feeling for jazz in her sing- 
ing that are largely lacking in the success- 
ful radio singers of today. Dave Barbour’s 
electric guitar solos on both sides are top- 
notch. 

— Val Fidanque 


Book Review 
series of 


Mozart's 
character and his relations with his prede- 


chronological treatment, but a 
essays on difterent aspects of 
cessors and contemporaries. Similarly, the 
second part of the book is a series of es- 
says On various aspects of Mozart as a 
The third section of the book 
is devoted to a comprehensive discussion 


of the works themselves. 


composer 


This arrangement of the books has one 
disadvantage. It certain 
amount of repetition. Moreover, it does 
not provide for consistently absorbing 
reading. It can not, like Blom’s Mozart, 
for example, be read right through. The 
author pursues one train of thought in one 
essay, and another in another. Yet, though 
this book is not the book on Mozart that 
the author's admirers were entitled to 
hope it would be, it is in many ways the 
best book on the subject of Mozart 
available in the English language. It is 
full of brilliant flashes of insight (along 
with a few questionable statements). Ein- 
stein’s treatment of the relationship be- 
tween the composer and the Archbishop 
of Salzburg, for example, is refreshingly 
impartial, and while the author is not the 
first to point out that there is something 
to be said for the Archbishop, his elabora- 
tion of this theme is a valuable corrective. 

Even those who already own books on 
Mozart will do well to add this one to 
their collection; it throws new light on 
the composer's music and intensifies one’s 
understanding and appreciation of the 
works already known. 

Mr. Mendel and Mr. Broder are to be 
congratulated on their translation, which 
does not contain the slightest hint that 
this volume was not originally written in 
the English language. —P. H.R 
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INDICES AND BACK COPIES 


@ Not all back copies are avail- July 1938; Nov. 1940. Back is- 
able. Owing to a limited number sues, noc including premium 
of some issues, we are compelled copies, are available at 30c each 
to charge an advanced price. The prior to Jan. 1942; issues after 
premium issues are: May, 1935; that are 25c 


Oct., Dec. 1936; Jan., June, Nov., 
Dec. 1937; Jan., Mar., June, July, 
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March, May, Sept. Oct, Dec. "eviews only—Vol. 1 (10c); Vols 
1940; Jan., Feb. 1941; Dec. 1943; 3 and 4 (25c); Vol. 5 (15c); Vols 
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